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NOTES  ON  THE  EXHIBITION 

The  present  exhibition  of  the  arts  of  the  late 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods  contains,  in  addition 
to  paintings  and  sculpture  from  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  Museum,  the  largest  and  most  representative 
groups  of  armor  and  tapestries  ever  exhibited  in 
Worcester.  The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Higgins  for  the  privilege  of  displaying  a  portion  of 
his  armor  collection,  and  the  tapestries  are  shown 
through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  P.  W.  French  & 
Company,  Felix  Wildenstein,  and  Sir  Joseph  Duveen — 
all  of  New  York. 

The  significance  of  the  exhibition  is  three-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  brings  together  armor  and  tapes- 
tries, two  important  arts  which  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  Mediaeval  life.  In  times 
of  frequent  warfare  and  the  hurried  evacuation  of 
feudal  castles,  armor  served  as  a  protection  against 
the  enemy  and  tapestries — quite  as  important  in  those 
days  for  their  warmth  as  for  their  beauty — were  taken 
from  the  walls  and  carried  to  places  of  retreat  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  actual 
pieces  of  old  armor  in  the  Higgins  Collection  with  armor 
represented  in  the  tapestries,  particularly  in  the 
Prison  of  Love  and  in  the  Trojan  War  pieces. 

Secondly,  the  exhibition  combines  the  arts  of  the 
armorer  and  the  tapestry  weaver  with  other   arts  of 


the  period,—  portraits  of  men  and  women,  religious 
pictures  which  hung  in  their  churches,  Madonnas 
before  whom  they  knelt,  their  patron  saints.  Such  an 
assemblage  renders  more  vivid  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  time. 

In  the  third  place,  the  exhibition  covers  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  art:  the 
closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  arts 
of  Europe  were  still  Gothic  in  character,  and  the 
sixteenth  century  when  the  Renaissance,  already  firmly 
established  in  Italy,  began  to  spread  its  influence 
northward.  Into  the  realm  of  painting  the  Renaissance 
brought  greater  interest  in  perspective,  light  and  shade, 
and  atmosphere;  in  tapestries  we  find  a  tendency 
towards  more  pictorial  effects;  in  armor  and  furniture, 
greater  elaboration.  But  in  this  more  sumptuous 
and  highly  developed  art  something  of  the  beauty  of 
Gothic  pattern,  line,  and  color  was  lost.  Symbolism 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  These 
differences  are  suggested  if  we  compare  the  objects 
in  the  west  gallery,  which  are  chiefly  Gothic  in  char- 
acter, with  those  in  the  east  gallery  representing  the 
full  development  of  the  Renaissance  style.  From 
whatever  angle  we  approach  the  exhibition  it  has 
much  to  show  us  regarding  the  life  and  arts  of  that 
interesting  transitional  period  around  the  year  1500. 
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